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Public Relations - Its Vital Role in Retailing Ole S$. Johnson / 


There is nothing seriously wrong-with the American Econamic System. Probably its 
greatest weakness is the wide spread ignorance of how it works. The existence of that 
weakness may leave it temporarily vulnerable to those who preach other ideologies. 


In our expanding economy, the retailer, the salesman, and the advertiser have be- 
come more and more important to our prosperity. Nothing really happens in our economy 
until something is sold. The number of jobs in our production system is determined, in 
the final analysis--not by management-—-not by the unions--but by how many goods and 
services can be marketed. 


We have come a long way from the days of the peddler and the frontier trading post, 
and we expect to go a lot further--not through revolutionary changes, but through con- 
stant study, refinement and evolution—as in the past. 


Today the retail store is a symbol of the fruits of a free economy. Here the cam 
forts and the conveniences—yes, the cultural advantages—that characterize our Ameri- 
can Way of Life are placed at the finger tips of the people. Here are the things 
AMericans grow or make; here are the materials things for which Americans work; here 
are the products of creative thought. in the fields of literature, art, and music. Here, 
in the retail store, where the forces of selling and buying meet, is the final determin- 
ation of how much our industry will produce and how many of our people will be employed 
in the process. 


Where does public relations fit into this econamic picture? fhe great goal of all 
businesses is to achieve customers, not just sales. Amything can be sold once to same- 
body—-the first sale in the Garden of Rden is a case in point--but an organization 
becomes successful as it develops customers who came back again and again. Some thirty 
years ago, T. P. Mccubbin, a well-known merchandiser, said at an NRDGA convention: 
"Salesmanship is selling goods which won't come back to customers who will come back. " 


It would perhaps be well to clarify just what we mean by public relations. In 
1948, a committee appointed by the National Retail Dry Goods association formulated the 
following definition: "Public relations is the continuing coordinated process by which 
retail management evaluates public attitudes and earns the good will and understanding 
of its employees, customers, resources, and the public at large; inwardly through self- 
analysis and correction, outwardly through all means of expression." Simply stated it 
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just means the relationships of others with whatever you are, or do, or say. It can also be 
thought of as a basic attitude of mind--really a philosophy of management which has the 
Golden Rule as its base. This latter attitude mist be emphasized in all activities in the 
store and out. The retailer, as well as all his employees, must be instilled with the idea 
of kindness and 4 real appreciation for the rights, privileges, and wishes of others. He 
Must be taught that there is no one with whom he comes in contact who is not important to 
his ultimate success. Abraham Lincoln once said, "Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail. Without it, nothing can succeed." 


No institutions have a more urgent need for a modernized public relations program than 
do retail stores in general. On a recent trip to New York City, I heard Denny Griswold, 
Publisher and Editor of Public Relations News, ‘state how woefully slow retailing has been in 
its public relations activities. There are actually only about twenty-five full-time public 
relations men in retailing today! The relatively low salertes paid to these men and to those 
who function on a part-time basis are indicative of the importance which top management fails 
to place on their activities. Too many are judged by the number of times the bosses’ names 
are found in the papers. 


Fortunately, outstanding work has been done in this field by certain progressive firms, 
some of which are no doubt represented here today. Our problem, then, lies in developing an 
awareness among top management of the large majority of stores which do not have positive 
public relations programs that such programs will produce more net profits for everyone en- 
gaged in retailing. 


There must be a realization on the part of top management of the need for a continuing 
and active public information program. fhis new kind of top management must tell the public 
about the contribution of the store to the commmity; it must enlist the support of the 
public against inflationary prices—against government controls--or for whatever it believes 
to be right! Retailers should tell the public about the low profit margins, the high labor 
turnover, and the host of othr problems with which they are confronted every day. It isa 
well-acknowledged fact that the public likes best that which they know most about. 


In retailing, public relations is more than a factor of top management. It is an attri- 
bute. A store's relations policy begins with its owner. From there on it is up to a whole 
series of individuals--every employee of the store—to carry out that policy. In looking for 
a common denominator to weigh the great stores against those which are not so great, one must 
conclude that it is a genuine desire to be of service to the public, coupled with, and this 
is the point on which many stores fail, a thorough understanding of the nature of true cus- 
tomer service. Lew Hahn, President Emeritus of the NRDGA, has perhaps done more than any: 
other individual along these lines in the teaching of his concept of the retailer as the 
purchasing agent for the commumity which he serves. 


Whether the responsibility for the public relations activities of a retail store rests 
on the shoulders of the manager, a full-time public relations man, or is shared by all, cer- 
tain qualifications must be present if the program is to be successful. As to qualifications, 
Batchelor, in his book Profitable Public Relations, says that if a man is to serve his store 
effectively: 


",..he needs to be a specialist in many fields. He must conbine qualities found 
in the successful publicist, the lawyer, the econamist, and the politician.... 
But above and beyond all these special qualifications, the public relations ex- 
pert must also possess that elusive quality known as personality. He must be 
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able to win and hold confidence, not merely of company officials but of the 
worker as well. He should have no arbitrary preconceived viewpoints; nor can 
he hide his own views behind the opinions of others. He should avoid the 
antagonisms when possible, but not at the sacrifice of basic convictions. 
What he says should be congently and forcefully expressed, and be grounded 
solidly on commonsense...." 


This is a pretty large order! Further, the personality of the store itself helps 
determine its ultimate success. It is that inner asset which Kathleen Norris was talking 
about when she said, "From birth to 18 a girl needs good parents; from 18 to 25 she needs 
good looks, from 35 to 55 a woman needs personality; but from 55 on, the old girl needs 
cash." Let's hope that not too many of our retailers find themselves feeling "over 55." 
Nothing so reveals the very heart, the marrow of a store's character as the way in which 
it does its work—the spirit, the quality it puts into it. ‘Thomas B. McCauley once said, 
"The measure of a man’s character is what he would do if he knew he would never be found 
out." What does all this boil down to? The ability to get along with people and to in- 
spire confidence in others are extremely important. Leadership, moral courage, courtesy, 
and the ability to write effectively are all qualities which help to assure success in 
this field. A good amount of just plain common sense, when properly applied, can be one 
of the key vertebrae in the backbone of public relations! 


Up to this point, we have considered the vital role which public relations plays in 
the field of retailing. The term "Public Relations" has been defined. We have show 
that there is a serious lack of progressive public relations activity in our stores. We 
have outlined the characteristics required in those who are chosen to direct the public 
relations program. Let us now give consideration to the major influential groups which 
can be reached through a well-integrated program. 


The stores "public" actually consists of people in each of several categories. Good 
public relations ought to start in a store's own backyard--among its own employees. A 
satisfied, well-informed, and pleasant employee is the best possible advertisement which 
a store can have. Up to now retail employees haven't had the anti-management, anti-—owner 
feeling which has been characteristic of many of the employees of industrial plants; how- 
ever, thev may develop such a feeling if retailers are not careful. Retailing faces its 
own struggle for men's minds. Stores must have informed personnel. There must be ade- 
quate communication facilities between management and personnel—and they had better be 
two-way! The store must tell its story over and over, and the method must be geared to 
the people to be reached or influenced—-just as the advertising or promotional campaign. 
The result must be the winning of the understanding and loyalty of employees on all 
levels. In dealing with this group—as well as all the other "publics"—the attitude 
mist be a serious one. Be serious, but be serious about something important! The monkey 
wears a serious expression which would do credit to a college student--he is serious because 
he itches! The employee who meets the public and can speak of "our" organization and use 
the pronoun "we" instead of "they" in discussing a company or its merchandise exemplifies 
the ideal situation. It must be remembered that the driver of the store delivery truck 
or the elevator operator rubs shoulders with more people in a week than the president 
does in a year. 


A second public, and perhaps the most important single group, are the customers of 
the store--past, present, and future. It must be emphasized that there are many ways in 
which customer good will can be nurtured, developed, and held. Policies with regard to 
customer relations must be based on facts--the products of customer research. The cus- 
tomer’s point of view is essential. As the late Henry Ford once said, "If there is any 
secret of success, it lies in the ability to get the other person's point of view and see 
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things from his angle as well as from our own." fhe realization of the customer's 
interest in himself is essential. Joe Cook admitted this truth when he once 
quipped, "Of all my wife's relatives I love myself best." Voltaire demonstrated 
his keen understanding of human nature when he stated nearly two centuries ago, 

"I can win any woman from the handsomest cavalier in fifteen minutes; while he 
spends his fifteen minutes talking about himself, I spend every one of my fifteen 
talking to the woman about herself. And invariably a lesser number of minutes 
suffices." : 


In his record-making book, How to Win Priends and Influence People, Dale 
Carnegie gave some sage advice to business men. "You can make more friends in 
two months by becoming interested in other people than you can in two years by 
trying to get other people interested in you." By applying this technique to your 
retail operation, you can influence more people to buy in two months by becoming 
interested in them and their particular needs than you can in two years by trying 
to get them interested in you. To influence other people to do what you want, you } 
must first give them what they want. The net result, as stated before, is that 
you must apply the Golden Rule. This is simply good retailing as well as good 
human relations. The outstanding success of the J. C. Penney Company operated on 
this basic philosophy, is adequate proof of its value. 


There must be a consistent, continuous effort to give the customers complete 
information on company products, to give an explanation of prices and profits, to 
train employees in dealing with customers, and to take the customer into the com- 
pany's confidence concerning current and future developments and plans for the 
store. When you spell out BUSINESS, it can mean only one thing to the 
retailer. However, you can't have ousiness without the U and the I, expecially 
not without the U--the customer! 


The broader public of the community must also be considered. It is here 
that the store must develop a firm personality in the eyes of the average 
citizen--it must become an active and progressive corporate citizen of the com- 
munity. It must know when to keep out of controversial issues and yet be ready 
to lend a hand in promoting any worthwhile project of a civic nature. Meetings 
or conferences of this kind will do much to inform store personnel of what other 
stores are doing in these respects. 


A fourth public, that of communications media such as the press, radio, and 
television, must be cultivated so that anything which merits being printed or 
spoken about the store will be interpreted properly. A good press is important; 
however, before an organization can expect a friendly press, it must be worthy 
of this friendship. The right thing to do is the best thing to do, and the press 
and radio will soon tell the world about it. Too often the commercial 
value of knowing people becomes the motivating spirit by which new acquain- 
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tances are secured. This is a prostitution of the better motives of human rela- 
tionship. Elbert Hubbard once said, "Use your friends by being of use to them." 
The store should run news stories only when it has some real news to tell. Pub- 
licity is not free advertising, nor is it a substitute for advertising. 


Retailers should see the importance of another group, the stockholders, who 
indirectly establish policy and who may also belong to one or more of the other 
publics already mentioned. The store should "educate" its stockholders regarding 
the products, services, policies, and operations of the establishment. Manage- 
ment should be constantly devising ways to get pertinent store facts before its 
stockholders in an interesting, understandable form--this includes, of course 
annual operating reports. 


Another important group is that of the resources from which the store obtains 
the merchandise which it stocks on its sitelves. Management and public relations 
executives should make frequent visits to plants and market sales offices of these 
sources. A harmonious relationship with the sources is desirable at all times, 
and expecially during a period of merchandise shortages, whether it be in a war, a 
mobilized, or a "garrison" type economy. The implications here are obvious. A 
company should treat its suppliers in the same manner that it would like to be 
treated by its customers. The store should recognize the right of suppliers to 
make a profit, should extend help in the form of data on customer preferences, and 
should show its appreciation of good treatment by placing its orders accordingly. 


Few retail stores are able to operate successfully in all kinds of times with- 
out financial aid beyond that provided by their stockholders. It is desirable to 
have creditors learn the problems and strong and weak points about the operation. 
Creditors should be informed as to changes in old policies and plans and as to new 
policies and plans as well. 


The store must adopt a fair attitude toward another group--its competitors. 
Management should learn to know competitors personally--there is perhaps no 
better way to do this than by attending meetings and conferences of this nature, 
where there is a mutual interchange of ideas for the general improvement of the 
trade as a whole. There should always be a desire to advance the industry itself 
through the activities of its trade association. Often, things can be accomplished 
for the industry as a whole which could not possibly be realized through the ef- 
forts of individual members. 


A final public is that of the local, state, or federal government. These 
agencies or bureaus can be very helpful in aiding the store to do its job better. 
In these days of increasing influence and activity on the part of government, a 
friendly relationship with certain administrative bureaus may even be essential 
to survival. There are generally a lack of established techniques and a common 
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